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The First Caucus in Ogle County. 

By Joseph C. Mason. 



When the State of Illinois was young and soon after the 
County of Ogle had been organized by being set off from the 
parent County of JoDaviess — ^that is to say, in the year 1838 
— Henry and Nancy Farwell and family of five children, the 
eldest 12 years of age, came West to make a new home. After 
a long overland journey in a *' prairie schooner^* from Che- 
mung County, New York, via Chicago — ^then the second city 
in size in northern Illinois, Galena being the first — ^they ar- 
rived at a cabin on a quarter section of prairie and timber 
land pre-empted a few months before at the government price 
of one dollar and a quarter an acre, and located five miles 
southeast of the brand new village of Florence, now Oregon. 

In the fall of the same year, the arrival having been in 
July, all of the Farwell family, except the mother and the 
youngest of the children, were experiencing the misery of 
chills and fever, or ague, as that troublesome malady of the 
**Far West^* was then commonly designated. Physicians 
treated it with the one known remedy, and each visit of the 
doctor meant a fresh supply of quinine, to be taken, not as 
now, in capsules, with the taste eliminated, but in the powder 
itself in the full strength of its bitterness. When a whole 
family was shaking under the affliction, the ^* moving picture *' 
thus presented often brought complete discouragement; and 
Henry Farwell, thoroughly disheartened, proposed to his 
wife that the family return to New York. But Mrs. Farwell 
thought otherwise. She said: **We are here. Every month 
sees us better established. Let^s stay**' She followed this 
up by saying to the sons: **Your father wants to return to 
the East. I am opposed to that. I want to keep on where 
we are, now that we are here. Tonight we are going to vote 
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on the question of going or staying. I want you hoys to vote 
with me/' 

The vote by the packed caucus was taken, the boys voting 
**No" to the proposition to return to New York, and the Far- 
well family remained in Illinois. 

The above incident was related by the late John V. Farwell 
of Chicago, who, with his brothers — ^the late Henry Jackson 
Farwell and Charles B. Farwell— his father, Henry Farwell, 
and his mother, Nancy Farwell, constituted the first caucus 
in Ogle County. 

The Farwell farm is now the property of Colonel Frank 
0. Lowden, who teuy years ago added it to the five thousand 
acres comprising Sinnissippi Farm, the home of Colonel 
and Mrs. Lowden and family. 

The brick residence erected by Henry Farwell is well pre- 
served and is occupied as a farm residence. While a young 
man, Charles B. Farwell, afterwards United States Senator, 
drove the oxen to puddle the clay, moulded the brick, cut the 
wood in the adjoining timber for burning the brick, and even 
helped lay the brick in the construction of the house which 
became the home of the Farwell family. 



